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to be seven major ftelxls: The Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, Illinois,
Mid-Continent, Gulf, Rocky Mountain, and California. The
Texas and Louisiana districts, other than those occurring along the
coast which constitute a type to themselves, belong with the Kansas-
Oklahoma area as extensions of the great Mid-Continent field. The
recent prominence of the Texas-Louisiana group, however, suggests
separate consideration.
The Appalachian field is the country's oldest and most consistent
producing source. Its history dates back to the discovery well in
1859 on the Drake farm at Titusville, Pennsylvania, which marked
the beginning of the American petroleum industry. Little or nothing
was known of oil geology at the time and the complexities of the
Appalachian structure were slow in being worked out. In conse-
quence its numerous pools were located at scattered intervals of time
and for forty years new production continued to more than offset
the waning output of the older districts. Since 1900, however, the
net tendency has been reversed. Production in this field has been
on the down grade and its output to-day is little more than half the
figure that characterized the field at its prime.
The Appalachian field comprises a great spoon-shaped structural
basin with limits established without possibility of important exten-
sions. Within this basin the oil and gas, where accompanied by
water, accumulated beneath the' crests of secondary folds; but
where water was absent the two parted company, the gas rising
to the crests and the oil sinking to the depressions. The bottom of the
basin represents the most productive area and underlies the West
Virginia Panhandle, where the basin has a width of about 150 miles.
To the northeast and the southwest it not only narrows but becomes
less productive until it terminates in southwestern New York and
in a scattering of outliers in Kentucky and northern Tennessee.
New pools in the Appalachian basin continue to be located from
time to time, particularly in Kentucky, but the structure has been
determined and tested to such a degree that considerable extensions
are extremely improbable. The chief factor responsible for the sus-
tained output is that pumping may be profitably conducted to the
very last of the oil underground. Thus the larger share of the field's
output is drawn from a multitude of small wells intermittently
pumped from sump accumulations.
The Lima-Indiana field, the second oldest source of American
petroleum, affords an interesting variant from the usual occurrence
in which the oil is found in porous sandstones or " sands." There
the oil occurs in limestone. In a regional sense, this field holds a
structural relationship to its neighbor to the east. The Appalachian